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There are no important monuments of Moghul or Indo-
Saracenic architecture in Southern India, though in Kurnool,
on the borders of the Nizam's territory, a few Muham-
madan mosques show the fine style which originated in
the Deccan under the Bijapur dynasties of the i6th and
17th centuries. The Darya Daulat, Tipu Sultan's palace,
and the tombs of the short-lived Muhammadan dynasty of
Mysore at Seringapatam, are fairly good specimens of i8th
century architecture, but cannot compare with similar
buildings of the same period in Northern India,
The traditions of the Hindu temple builders are still
alive in the south, as well as in other parts of India, the
best Indian craftsmen being always the master masons,
wood and metal-workers, attached to the temple service.
In recent years, a considerable impetus has been given to
the building craft of Southern India by the Nattukottai
Chettis (bankers) towards the restoration and extension of
South Indian temples. The building of a new palace for
the Maharaja of Mysore, and of important public offices in
Madras from designs by European architects, and conse-
quently purely eclectic in their Indian style, give promise
of a coming revival of indigenous architecture in the south.
None of the royal palaces of Southern India are older
than the sixteenth century, when wooden construction was
almost entirely superseded by brick and stone, and the
Saracenic arch began to be used by the Hindu builders.
The most interesting of these palaces are at Vijayanagar,
Chandragiri in the North Arcot district, and at Madura,
where the splendid hall of Tirumala Nayak's palace is now
used as a Court of Justice. The palace of Tanjore, built
in the iSth and igth centuries, is a very degenerate mixture
of Italian and Indian styles.
Many good examples of domestic architecture, dis-
tinguished by fine doorways, verandahs, and cloistered
inner courtyards, with elegantly carved pillars and brackets,